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A TIMELY QUESTION: 
AMERICAN AID TO SPAIN 


Ignacio Lizarra 


The Spanish-American agreements of 1953 marked a 
decisive turning point in Spanish affairs. To some 
people these agreements implied that the regime, its 
past sins forgotten, had been admitted to the com- 
munity of democratic nations and was even to be en- 
couraged with economic assistance. To others they were 
a colossal error which would only result in giving Fran- 
co a new lease of life. Time has passed and the former 
gradually shed their illusions while the latter group 
came to believe that while the error did not cease to 
be just that, it might have some beneficial results 
notwithstanding. 

But now the time has come to examine the fact of 
American aid in itself, over and above these conflicting 
opinions which must inevitably be biased. Why? Be- 
cause it is an important factor at a time like this when 
the conservative elements are visibly dissatisfied with 
the regime and the possibilities of change are becom- 
ing more marked than ever before. 

In order to weigh the pros and cons of this aid 
we must study it from two points of view: the ma- 
terial reality of the aid itself, and the reaction that 
it has provoked in Spanish public opinion. 

By the end of the current fiscal year on June 30, 
1958, the total amount of economic aid extended to 
Spain under the U.S. Mutual Security Program will 
have been $356 millions. We do not take into account 
the $500 millions spent on the aeronaval bases or the 
other millions spent on materiel for the armed forces, 
though their contrast to the figures for economic aid 
has not failed to weigh on the minds of many Spaniards. 

Of this economic aid, some $200 millions have gone 
to the purchase of surplus agricultural products (in- 
cluding raw cotton) ; $80 millions have gone into food 
products distributed through the Catholic Charities 
agency “Caritas”, and the rest has been used to patch 
up the antiquated railroads or to buy machinery (more 
for industrial than agricultural use). 

It is obvious that these contributions are less than 
insignificant in relation to an economy as shaky as is 
Spain’s. The railroads alone need several hundred mil- 
lions of dollars for the replacement of the worn out 
tracks which are not only an obstacle to velocity but 
the cause of frequent accidents, to say nothing of the 
locomotives and rolling stock which date from before 
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the Civil War. On the other hand the sums spent on 
capital investments, while at times useful to heavy in- 
dustry (where the results are only felt over a long 
period) are much less effective in the consumers’ goods 
industries in which the outmoded equipment forces up 
production costs, thereby increasing the prices of pro- 
ducts in a market which has very little purchasing pow- 
er to begin with. 

All of this is nothing new, as governmental spokes- 
men have been complaining of the inadequacy of U.S. 
economic aid for some time now. Two years ago Sr. 
Arburta, then Minister of Commerce, spoke of it in a 
banquet at Barcelona; last year Franco himself made 
similar complaints in a statement made to the inter- 
national news agencies, and more recently Sr. Martin 
Artajo, former Minister of Foreign Relations, gave a 
speech before the American Chamber of Commerce 
at the Castellana Hilton Hotel of Madrid in which 
he said: 

“Due to this inadequacy American economic aid, 
by itself, has not established new industrial plants of 
any importance or created any new sources of power, 
but has merely provided credits for the importation of 
certain installations whose fruits are barely perceptible 
in the aggregate of the national production.” 


This type of critic of American aid complains because 
Spain has not received assistance commensurate with 
that received by other European countries under the 
Marshall Plan, therein pretending to forget that Spain’s 
position during World War II did not entitle her in 
any way to Marshall Plan aid. 


On the other hand, it is not merely the scantiness 
of the aid, but also its distribution which is at fault. 
If it were not for the fact that Spanish agricultural 
production is lower than it was during the Republic, 
then it would not be necessary to import food pro- 
ducts at all. And no one can explain why cotton pro- 
duction, after a marked increase, should have suffered 
a tremendous setback last year. But to touch on a more 
sensitive spot, no Spaniard can accept as reasonable 
that $320 millions should be devoted to the armed forces 
when the country so clearly needs to replace the key 
elements of its economy and overcome an obsolescence 
of industrial equipment which dates back more than 
30 years. Naturally no one is going to blame the 
Americans for that backwardness, but practically every- 
one believes that our allies are far more interested in 
Spain as a bridgehead in a hypothetical European front 
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than as a country anxious to raise its standard of living. 

Furthermore, as a byproduct of economic aid, our 
trade balance with the U.S. has been thrown out of 
kilter, to Spain’s detriment. The fact is that it has 
been impossible to increase exports to the U.S. This 
development, which is understandable if one analyzes 
the international market dispassionately, still irritates 
certain Spanish businessmen. 

Another aspect of American aid is its possible effect 
on the standard of living of the population. It is 
enough to compare the total amount of this assistance 
to the approximately 400,000 million pesetas of the 
national income in order to realize that whereas the 
aid is not a decisive factor, it is also at the same time 
insufficient in quantity to be the cause of inflation. 
Nevertheless public opinion invariably attributes the ris- 
ing prices to the presence of Americans, of the military 
personnel at the bases and their families as well as the 
tourists. Though there may be some truth to this as- 
sertion in the areas surrounding some of the larger 
bases such as Cadiz or Zaragoza, it is a factor which 
is relatively unimportant in the life of the nation. There 
are only two exceptions: expensive furnished apart- 
ments, and . . . domestic servants! But it is only fair 
to concede that in the latter case this helps to ter- 
minate a shameful exploitation which has gone on too 
long in our country. 

As far as the tourists are concerned, they are a 
wonderful source of foreign exchange; but just try to 
tell that to the people of Madrid! Only last Sunday, 
for instance, the bullfight tickets went up in price; 
great was the popular hullaballoo over this, in which 
the club of bullfight fans, the “Pena Manolete’”’, played 
a leading role. According to these outraged aficionados 
the national sport is fast becoming a spectacle “acces- 
sible only to the Americans”. 

With these examples I have sought to impress upon 
the American reader the simple reactions of the aver- 
age Spaniard, and this brings us to the second aspect 
of the problem of economic aid: its effects on public 
opinion. In speaking of these effects it is impossible to 
divorce economic aid from military aid, because all 
of this is closely interwoven in the popular mentality. 
Naturally the political leaders of the Franco regime do 
nothing to clarify matters, since “the strategic impor- 
tance of Spain in the defense of the West” is their best 
argument in requesting more substantial economic as- 
sistance. Not a few Spaniards consider that the offi- 
cial appropriations for the Army, Navy and Air Force 
are greater than they should be because of the inter- 
national complications, from which they naturally do 
not exclude the military alliance with the United 
States. This may not be entirely fair, but it is one of 
the ways in which people react, just as neither is it 
fair to say, as do they, that “we have to get along 
with inferior cooking oil because the Americans take 
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our olive oil.” It is quite true that the Americans take 
it, but they do so in exchange for foreign credits that 
are vital to the national economy. The point is that 
our foreign credits should be properly used, for the 
benefit of those who must make the sacrifice of using 
soy bean oil, but not for the importation of 15,000 
cases of “Haig & Haig” a year, for instance. 

But it is precisely the Spanish politicians who do the 
most, whether consciously or unconsciously, to aggra- 
vate the undeniable resentment against the United 
States and its aid. For instance, the officially con- 
trolled and directed national press insists on constantly 
presenting the American alliance as an alliance with 
Franco, and in underlining its military aspects. A few 
months ago the Falangist newspaper Pueblo published 
with obvious satisfaction a statement made by the 
Commander of the Sixth Fleet on the importance of 
the “Pyrenean barrier” in a future war and the valor 
of the Spanish soldier. In reality a Spaniard who has 
seen a million of his countrymen slain in a civil war 
does not derive the slightest pleasure from praise of 
a military nature, especially if he senses that the com- 
pliment is not entirely disinterested. That is why, when 
jet planes are more in evidence than are material im- 
provements, he tends to feel antipathy even towards 
the cartons of milk supplied by “Caritas”. 

We wish to emphasize the bad faith and stupidity of 
the Spanish rulers in trying to profit by U.S. aid with- 
out taking the bulk of the population into account. We 
all remember how, when the base construction program 
first began, the American authorities estimated the work- 
ers’ wages at rates high enough to cover their living 
expenses. However the Spanish companies holding the 
subcontracts opposed such a wage increase as they con- 
sidered that it might cause what they called a “labor 
problem.” In the end the wages paid were somewhat 
higher than current ones, but nothing like what the 
American authorities and technicians had been pre- 
pared to offer. 

Another more recent example is that of the machinery 
used in the construction of the La Rota-Saragossa oil 
pipeline. By express orders of the Spanish Government 
that machinery was re-shipped to its point of origin 
abroad, to the detriment of the Spanish concerns that 
could have acquired excavators, tractors, tankcars, trail- 
ers, etc., and paid for them in pesetas. Only a small 
amount of this materiel could be kept in Spain thanks 
to protests made in commercial circles. 

In general, the situation has created different states 
of opinion, according to political ideology and social 
position. To be more precise: today the conservative 
and prosperous classes which welcomed American aid 
with enthusiasm are very much disappointed. Indeed, 
there are many who would like to come to an agree- 
ment with German capitalists, and it is this school of 
thought that was behind the Hispano-Germanic eco- 
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nomic rapprochement which began at the time of Von 
Brentano’s visit to Spain. It was to these circles that 
Sr. Martin Artajo was referring (though he used the 
expression “The man in the street”) when he said 
that they were in agreement with the U.S. as to the 
need to defend the western world against the peril of 
communism, but that they complained of the sparsity 
of U.S. economic assistance. We can also include in that 
group certain bankers who have been but scantily fa- 
vored with “offshore procurement” contracts, etc. This 
of course is not the case with Sr. Villalonga and his 
group of the Banco Central. 

In military circles old resentments have been in- 
flamed by the substantial differences in the pay of 
American and Spanish military personnel. Recently 
the rumored American ban on the use of American 
planes and ammunition in Ifni (I do not know if 
this rumor was unfounded or not) has further ag- 
gravated the situation. 

Our American friends should realize that these people 
of the regime who feign friendship with them are but 
fair-weather friends who are with them only insofar 
as America serves them as a protector in their own 
country. They fake, not friendship but submission, and 
their true feelings are very different. An example of 
this lies in their quite opposite attitude with respect 
to North Africa, based on the antiquated colonialism 
of the “heroes of the Riff” who form the favorite corps 
of the regime. 

Only a few months ago a Spanish diplomat, a Com- 
mercial Attaché in a European embassy, said to me: 
“These Americans! What is important is that they shell 
out dollars, more dollars; then let them mind their own 
business and keep their noses out of other people's 
affairs.” This kind of talk is quite common among the 
officials of the Franco regime. Of course there are those 
who sense a true devotion to the U.S., but they are 





in the minority. 

On the other hand there is a more genuine feeling 
of friendship toward the United States among the left 
wing elements, with the exception of the extremists, of 
course. But let us have no illusions: even a part of 
this sector of public opinion which would welcome 
Spain’s participation in NATO, makes a prior and in- 
dispensable condition that Franco’s dictatorship shall 
have disappeared. I can also state that there are leaders 
in certain trade union and socialist circles who strive 
to present “the other face” of the United States, but 
they are apt to come up against the skepticism or op- 
position of their political associates. 

And if we consider a development of such importance 
in the cultural world as the renaissance of the novel, 
are not almost all the young writers of Spain influenced 
by Faulkner, Hemingway or Dos Passos? But do not 
speak to these young novelists of the bases at Torrején 
or La Rota. In their own works they too reflect the re- 
sentment of the average Spaniard towards those whom 
he rightly or wrongly considers to be the allies of 
Franco. 

In conclusion, I should like to refer once again to 
a certain distrust that is on the increase in semi-official 
circles with respect to military aid. It is reflected in 
the speeches and articles of General Martinez Campos 
and is based on the uncertainty of continued aid from 
a United States which may be capable of defending 
itself from the shores of its own continent with long- 
range guided missiles. Now of course this point of view 
reveals these semi-official circles in their true colors by 
showing that they are not satisfied with a western alli- 
ance which is purely defensive in its aims. What they 
want and need is a gendarme to protect them on the 
home front. But it would be useless for America to 
proffer economic aid with one hand, if she is to go 
on arming the gendarme with the other. 
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CATHOLIC TRADITION 
AND SPAIN'S POLITICAL FUTURE 


lll. THE REASON FOR BEING AND DIFFICULTIES OF THE CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATS 


Xavier Flores 


Let us be frank. The Spanish panorama does not have 
much that is encouraging to offer to the observer this 
spring, though it is imbued with hope. We hear the 
same news from all sides: Franco is on his way out! A 
sort of defeatist psychosis seems to be reigning in the in- 
terior; this we have been able to note during innu- 
merable conversations with persons coming from Spain. 
Along with this psychosis goes an inflation of prices 
which we would not dare describe as intolerable because 
by now only God knows to what depths the super-hu- 
man (or infra-human) suffering of our poor can go. 

It is being said, in effect, that next autumn we are 
to see the restoration of Don Juan. Only a few days 
ago a prominent exile assured us that America re- 
quired a change of regime in Spain so that she would 
be eligible for NATO membership. 

As we have said, all of this is hopeful. But, in view 
of all that is taking place within Spain and without, 
is it not logical for us to ask ourselves who is to bene- 
fit by the change if it is to come in the way now anti- 
cipated? In the long run, perhaps only in the very long 
run if the democrats are not careful, this change will 
inevitably lead to another situation which will imply 
indisputable benefits for the Spanish people, but in the 
meantime it is very likely that the first round will be 
won by the rightists who either are in power today or 
else are awaiting their turn in the wings of the na- 
tional stage. That is why we say that the immediate 
outlook is not a very bright one. 

What role will the Church and Catholics play in 
this evolution which is beginning to take form on the 
horizon and which is keeping Madrid circles in a state 
of agitation? This question is of prime importance, 
as the solution of the tremendous religious problem 
facing Spair, depends un the answer given it. 

In order to clarify the problem a bit, let us try to 
guess the probable attitudes to be taken by the various 
social forces and classes whose negative or positive pres- 
sure will be felt in the course of events. First of all 
comes the Church. What stand will it take? It is often 
said that the Church has two decks of cards: one for 
winning, the other for losing. Those who say this should 
not forget that the same is true of all parties and as- 
sociations, and, though far be it from us to speak of 
the Church as though it were a mere political party, 
it is necessary to recognize the existence of an integrista 
faction (in political parlance we would say an “ex- 
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treme right wing”) and of another faction which we 
could describe as ‘“‘neo-evangelical” in that it calls for 
the practice of a radical Christianity which is up to date 
while at the same time it revives the Apostolic tradition. 

Now the Church itself feels an instinctive mistrust 
with respect to this “neo-evangelical” sector, to which 
we will return further along, which is a bit similar to 
the instinctive mistrust felt by the older generations 
toward the younger generation, or parents toward the 
youthful impetus of their children. But the attitude 
of the Spanish hierarchs is not limited to this alone. 
This question is more complex than it might seem. They 
have been aware for some time now that the regime is 
coming to an end, and they realize that a new situa- 
tion could pose serious problems for the Church. Under 
such circumstances it is humanly comprehensible that 
they try to preserve the continuity of the Catholic 
faith. The errors of the past do not exempt them from 
their duties of today. Far be it from us to criticize them 
for acting thus, as above and beyond the grave errors 
made in compromising the Church with the regime, 
there can be no doubt but that the primordial duty of 
the hierarchy consists in insuring the survival of the 
Church through all political tempests. 

We must consider these matters dispassionately, for 
the truth of the matter is that all that we can hope 
for from our ecclesiastical hierarchs is that they gradu- 
ally evolve toward a Christian democratic position of 
the right-center, whose political expression could jell 
into a religious type party at the orders of the Church. 
Many rumors are circulating in Madrid about the 
founding of such a party, but as nothing can be veri- 
fied it is better not to mention any names. In any 
event a formation of this type would coincide with the 
centralizing policy of Pius XII, a policy which, in its 
broad outlines, was initiated by Pius XI. 

Who would go over to this center-rightist party? 
Probably a large part of the upper bourgeoisie of to- 
day, along with certain members of the middle classes 
who would be inclined to seek refuge in the prudent 
and conservative lap of the new political formation out 
of a fear of socialistic anti-clericalism and that desire 
to identify themselves with their employers which, un- 
fortunately, is so typical of the “white collar” workers. 

However we would be unfair were we to attribute 
this possible future adherence of many Spaniards to a 
center-rightist party out of mere fear. We would be 
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merely seeing one side of a problem which is, in reality, 
much more complex. 

In Spain there is an inevitable ideological time lag 
which is related to the economic and social time lag. 
This ideological time lag, which manifests itself in a 
meager capacity for analysis, an almost complete lack 
of method in tackling problems, a tendency to accept 
ready-made phrases as though they had a magic power 
to resolve situations, is much more apparent in the 
bourgeois classes than in the working classes. Our pur- 
pose in saying this is not to sing the praise of the work- 
ing classes, but to point out the fact that the laborer 
is much less easily taken in than is the bourgeois because 
whereas the former is always speaking in relation to 
personal daily suffering, the latter perorates unceasingly, 
using an ideological repertoire in which social dogma 
and inherited economic theories predominate over the 
immediate reality. 

As a matter of fact our Catholic bourgeoisie is at the 
level of the French paternalists of around 1840, of 
whom Maurice Vaussard says in his history of Christian 
Democracy that to them “a classless society was strictly 
unimagineable,” as “even the thoughts and actions of 
the men interested in the fate of the working classes 
and of those afflicted by the misery of the urban sub- 
proletariate never went beyond a search for palliatives 
based essentially on private charity, the ‘patronage’ of 
the employers, or, at the most, the state’s intervention 
in matters pertaining to working hours, particularly of 
women and children, and the observance of the Sab- 
bath.” Also of that era is the famous report made by 
Villermé, in which, after pointing to flagrant injus- 
tices, he reinstates himself on the level of his own so- 
cial class by commenting that the clothes worn by 
laborers on Sundays “tend to confuse them with the 
bourgeoisie.” 

These remarks were made in 1840, by men who 
were proud of their fight against social injustice. We 
in turn are reminded of them when we recall a remark 
made by a rich bourgeois of Galicia in 1934: “If the 
laborers live badly, it is only because they do not know 
how to save at least two of the seven pesetas that they 
earn every day.” Echoing this peremptory affirmation 
his wife, herself a member of several Catholic charity 
organizations, added: “These are scandalous times. 
Even the servants are using lipstick. Soon one will not 
be able to tell the difference between a servant and 
a young lady on the street.” Thus, almost a century 
after Villermé’s report in France, the same sort of re- 
mark was being heard in Spain. Anyone who lived 
through our Republic will recall similar anecdotes. But 
what is serious about all of this is that today, in a 
European country in the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury, a bourgeois class still exists capable of sentiments 
analogous to those inspiring the pen of a Villermé in 
1840. This explains why our rightists have little in 
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common with those of other countries such as England 
or France. 

Were we to dare make comparisons, we would seé 
that, mutatis mutandis, our Spanish rightists are far 
closer to the extreme right wing fascists of France who 
played such a deplorable role during the Vichy period 
than they are to the moderate reformist rightists of that 
country. In other words, we find their foreign counter- 
parts only among the most rabid extremists of other 
countries. But with our leftists (leaving aside our anar- 
chists who cannot be compared with anyone else in 
Europe, and the communists, because they lacked true 
political force during the Republic) the story would 
be quite different: men like Azafa or Fernando de 
los Rios, who seemed so terribly “red” to the Francoists, 
actually did not aspire to go any further than did an 
Herriot or a Daladier in France. Let it be understood 
that in saying this we do not mean to infer that Azaha 
was the equivalent of Herriot, but simply to point out 
that the most moderate attempt to modify Spain’s so- 
cial and economic structure and to bring her up to 
date with the other European countries was regarded 
as a crime of lese patria by the rightists of 1930-36, who 
refused to make any concessions whatsoever. Things 
that were regarded as quite normal, even beneficial 
to his country, by a bourgeois Frenchman, such as the 
separation of Church and State, resounded in Spain 
as the ultimate and intolerable heresy. And these right- 
ists of Spain who, rather than serving the Church tried 
to make it serve them, did not hesitate to reply to 
the Minister of Agriculture Jiménez Fernandez when 
he defended an agrarian reform program before the 
Cortes by invoking the social doctrine of the Church: 
“If you people try to seize our lands with the Bible 
in your hands, then we will become schismatics!” Un- 
der such circumstances no discussion was possible. =| 

But now we are going to come up against this right 
wing again one day, perhaps sooner than we think. 
Those who think that they can brush it out of the 
way had better cast aside their illusions. This social 
class is a reality that cannot be ignored, and, unless a 
revolution should take place in Spain, which is im- 
probable though not impossible, we will have to learn’ 
how to get along with it, politically speaking, and we 
will have to do everything that we can from within 
our ranks in order to accelerate its evolution toward a 
more just, moderate, and, above all, more modern 
point of view, even though we see it try to monopolize 
once again the defense of “the sacred interests of the 
fatherland and the Church.” 

Vis 4 vis this right wing channelized into one or 
more political parties and an official Church whose 
evolution will probably be very slow, one would once 
again encounter the Republican parties, the Socialist 
Party (if only there were no more than one big Re- 
publican Party and one Socialist Party, so as to avoid 
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the dispersion of the left) and the syndical forces. 

We very much fear that in polarizing the religious 
problem the rightists will contribute to an unleashing 
of an anti-clericalism which is latent but very much 
alive in Spain today. Of course it is true that the Re- 
publicans and Socialists could help to curb this anti- 
clericalism, if and when they adopt a reasonable and 
moderate point of view, do not try to solve the prob- 
lem by phrase-making, and do not give an inch to elec- 
toral demagoguery. Let them not forget that Spain is 
a country which is gravely ill and which has need of 
jong range therapy! 

So, granted that through a firm and balanced stand 
the leftists could attract ever more persons to their 
ranks and hence could constantly contribute to the 
weakening of this monstrous abscess which is our right 
wing until it is absorbed altogether, it will be diffi- 
cult for them, on the other hand, to exercise a decisive 
influence in the sense of profoundly altering the posi- 
tion of the Church. With respect to it all reform will 
have to take place through a sustained action by the 
Christian democrats in a non-religious party with total 
independence from the Church. Therein lie the reason 
for being and the difficulties of the Christian demo- 
erats. Reason for being because only those on the in- 
side of the Christian ideology can arouse an evolution 
ef the Church toward modern positions such as those 
taken by the European clergy; difficulty of being, be- 
cause the Christian democrats will be a limited and 
combatted elite which will have to confront the tradi- 
tionalist forces governing our Church. We will not be 
able to do in six months what the French Christian elite 
have done in a century, though neither will it take 
us a hundred years, given the process of acceleration 
of the history of our period; but we will have to work 
for years, perhaps for all of our lives, toward this end. 
Furthermore our mission must be founded on an ef- 
fort to keep the Church and leftist parties from ever 
opposing each other again, by trying to make both sides 
understand that each has something that is valid, just 
and eternal. The Spanish Church must be made to un- 
derstand that respect for human dignity and freedom 
is not only compatible with the development of Chris- 
tianity but even consubstantial to it. On the other hand 
one must repeat a thousand and one times to the left 
that the Christian ideology has been the very founda- 
tion of civil liberties in European civilization, though 
throughout its history many have misused it as an in- 
strument of oppression. 

There is no shortage of persons for this work. In 
Madrid a book entitled “How Do You See the Priest? 
What Do You Expect of Him?” has just appeared, in 
which the results of a survey on this subject are pub- 
lished. Of the many apt and valiant replies we ex- 
tract these lines that point like arrows to the future: 

“These things will surprise some,” says the author of 


the book’s prologue, Lamberto de Echeverria. “The at- 
mosphere about us is bland, and just as we have been 
drifting along for twenty years now without the press 
having considered that the average Spaniard’s nerves 
are up to his reading that the peseta has dropped, so 
would it appear that neither may we read that lay- 
men have observed this or that defect among the 
priests.” .. . “Perhaps the priests,” says José Luis Aran- 
guren further along in the book, “have not been suf- 
ficiently denunciatory. They have been witnesses, but 
they have failed to give testimony. Even now many 
of them continue to silence what they have seen, what 
they are seeing.” . . . “Whence the possihle incompre- 
hension of the people in the street and their indiffer- 
ence toward the priests?” asks Carmen Conde. “Perhaps 
because one was more accustomed to seeing him among 
the rich and powerful than among the disinherited 
ones? Perhaps because he has been seen in wars at the 
side of those responsible for them, lending them moral 
support? How can one have faith in priests who only 
approach politicians when they are successful, military 
men when victorious, and potentates who can dispense 
favors? How to reconcile the doctrine of Christ with 
the daily increasing fabulous possessions of the reli- 
gious orders, or with those who seize power, rank and 
wealth in the name of Christ, though it be but to make 
a mockery of His name? No, the man in the street is 
not won over by such priests; nor is the man who, be- 
cause he is poor, has never had a priest for a friend.” 
. . . “There can be no doubt but that the priest,” af- 
firms Aranguren, “and the Catholic in general, has 
remembered the working classes a little belatedly. Marx 
and his followers were many decades ahead . . . Christ 
did not wait to live with the poor until they were on 
the eve of their political and social elevation. Will it 
be true that today the priest, precisely because he has 
almost always been on the side of the powerful, will 
approach the powerful of tomorrow? Of a tomorrow 
which in some parts is already today? To be a priest 
is to be a corner stone for construction, but it can also 
be the corner stone for scandal.” And, lastly, Garcia 
Escudero summarizes our hope and our concern: “I 
hope for that in the priest which, in my opinion, he 
most lacks now: human values. On the day on which 
the priest stops being, by definition, of the right and 
the established order, then on such a day the future 
will be his.” 

These things, which were never said by the Catholics 
of the Republic, have an extraordinary value today as 
they show that something has changed in Spain, that 
a clear light is glimmering in the hearts of certain 
Christians who struggle to lift their voices and break 
the dialectic opacity of the regime. The future of Spain 
lies partly in their hands, and, above all, the possibility 
that one day we will be able to enjoy a definitively 
reconciled country within the reach of all Spaniards. 
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GEOFFREY NORTON MARSHALL 
AN ANGLO-SAXON "DON QUIJOTE’ 


Pedro Marcos 


Geoffrey Norton Marshall, known to his Spanish Re- 
publican comrades at arms in two terrible wars as 
“José Pérez” or “Pepe el inglés,” has died, in Bath, 
England. In losing him the cause of Republican Spain 
has lost one of its most sincere and fervent friends. 

English on all four sides of his family, to my mind 
Marshall was the prototype of the kind of Englishman 
whom we foreigners have created, and whom we love, 
admire and at times criticize. Ever ready to risk his 
life and fortune for any cause that seemed just, though 
it take him to the ends of the world, he was both an 
idealist and a realist, a bit on the eccentric side, rest- 
less beneath a facade of coldness, generous, romantic, 
adventurous. It was these qualities that led Marshall to 
live in many different countries, to practice many dif- 
ferent professions, to experiment with tremendous al- 
ternatives. He had been everything in his life: sailor, 
journalist, soldier, contractor, industrialist, motion pic- 
ture director, manager of a gas station, editor, and an 
agent for his country’s intelligence services. 

Marshall came from a distinguished and prosperous 
family background and could easily have lived the 
quiet life pursued by his brothers, successful business 
and professional men. Instead he devoted all of his 
talent, learning and energy to causes that could bring 
him no personal benefit whatsoever, always having to 
begin his life over again at the end of each of his ad- 
ventures. He was an Anglo-Saxon “Don Quijote”; 
even his physical appearance suggested that one was 
in the presence of an anglicized Alonso Quijano, with 
bowler in place of helmet, an umbrella for a spear. 

Marshall was in the British Foreign Office at the 
time that the Non-Intervention Committee was so art- 
fully or stupidly concocted by the French and British 
Governments. Upon learning the news he immediately 
tendered his resignation on the grounds that a flagrant 
injustice was being perpetrated with respect to the 
legitimate government and people of a friendly nation. 
Thereupon Marshall, who had previously made a simi- 
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lar gesture over Britain’s position with respect to China, 
where he had lived for several years, was summoned 
by his chief, who tried to talk him out of his decision. 
Our friend replied that he considered it his duty to 
do what he could to remedy Great Britain’s error. 

Two weeks later found Marshall in Spain, fighting 
as a common soldier in the environs of Madrid. He 
now called himself “José Pérez.” He was fifty years 
old, but his white hair made him look older. Further- 
more, he was tall and gaunt, iike Don Quijote, and 
did not enjoy good health. A Republican military chief 
who had noticed this conspicuous figure made inquiries, 
and found out that the British militiaman had been cap- 
tain of a corvette in the Royal British Navy during 
World War I. At that time the Spanish loyal fleet was 
berthed in Cartagena and was very short of officers 
and technicians, so it occurred to someone that his 
services might be better applied there. 

“José Pérez” accomplished various technical mis- 
sions on different ships, and he saw action in all of 
the naval encounters of the Civil War. His technical 
knowledge and serene valor won him the admiration 
and good will of his superior officers and subordinates 
alike. He was also sent on some missions abroad by the 
Republican Government, and thanks to his efforts in 
England the loyal Navy was able to acquire some badly 
needed materiel and instruments. 

In one of the many incarnations of his life Marshall 
had lived in Hollywood, where he had made many 
friends among the movie stars. While on a purchasing 
mission in England he got in touch with his old Holly- 
wood friends, and urged them to form an organization 
for the purpose of raising funds to help the Spanish 
people. Many Spaniards benefitted by the success of 
that undertaking. 

Under certain circumstances Marshall also acted as 
a liaison officer between the General Staff of the loyal 
Navy and the commanding officers of the British bat- 
tleships that visited Cartagena, for one reason or 
another, during the Civil War. On such occasions he 
never missed an opportunity to plead the justice of 
the cause that he had espoused, and so persuasive were 
his words that frequently he received generous dona- 
tions of tobacco and medicine, which the loyal sailors 
so badly needed. 

Marshall conducted himself in a heroic manner dur- 
ing several naval encounters, among them the battles 
of Cherchell and Cabo de Palos. Most outstanding of 
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all, however, was his service in the salvaging of the 
destroyer Alcala Galiano, a feat unprecedented in the 
annals of wartime salvage operations. 

The Alcala Galiano had been all but split in two 
as the result of a maritime accident in enemy waters. 
Immobilized and only precariously afloat, accompanied 
by but one vessel, the Magallanes, a merchant ship 
which she had been convoying, the destroyer would have 
been entirely at the mercy of the Francoist fleet which 
was then reconnoitering in nearby waters, should she 
have been spotted. The officers were trying to persuade 
their commander to give orders to abandon ship, but, 
having made a very hazardous reconnaissance of the 
damaged ship’s hull together with the author of these 
lines, “José Pérez,” or “Pepe el inglés” as he was then 
called by his Spanish shipmates, maintained that it 
would be possible to salvage the vessel by towing her in- 
to port at Cartagena. As such an operation involved 
great danger he asked that only twenty-five volunteers 
remain on board with the Commander to man the ship. 
“José Pérez” managed to convince the Commander of 
the feasibility of this move, so the other one hundred 
and seventy-five crew members were transferred to the 
Magallanes, which then hastily withdrew from this spot 
where all hell might have broken loose at any moment. 

The Alcala Galiano waited for thirty-eight long hours 
with its complement of valiant men for the arrival of 
the Republican fleet, or, what was more likely, the 
Francoist fleet, which could have blown it off the sur- 
face of the ocean. Marshall was among those “twenty- 
five,’ and not one of them will ever forget his ad- 
mirable serenity and valiant efforts to keep the ship 
afloat. Today the Alcala Galiano is still a part of the 
Spanish Navy; she is a ship that Spain owes to G. N. 
Marshall. 

As was to be expected, for a long time British reac- 
tionaries considered Marshall a communist. I knew 
that he was not a communist, though up until the 
spring of 1937 I too supposed him one. The Spanish 
communists had given him much adulation, but on 
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several occasions the communist leaders and Moscow 
showed that they had no confidence in him. 

At one time toward the end of the war the High 
Command of the loyal fleet ordered me to transport 
a cargo of arms, destined for Asturias, then our last 
focal point of resistance in the North. This was a des- 
perate mission, with little hope of success, as it meant 
transporting our cargo right through the Straits of 
Gibraltar with both sides in Franco’s hands and the 
waters constantly patrolled by rebel battleships. Our 
only chance was to assume a foolproof camouflage, so 
we decided to pose as a British mercantile. The vessel 
that we selected for our purposes was an old tramp ship, 
the Elcano, which had been built in England, as two 
or three of her sister ships were still afloat under the 
British flag. As the Elcano was bound to be boarded in 
the Straits by Francoist inspectors we decided to carry 
a duplicate complement of Englishmen. 

The Navy High Command sent for some English 
members of the International Brigades, but I felt that 
the only man capable of successfully carrying off the 
part of an authentic British captain was Marshall. 
However as this involved “international subjects” the 
decision was beyond the Navy’s jurisdiction, and the 
approval of the Russians was necessary, as, furthermore, 
it was their arms (to our misfortune and the shame 
of the democracies) that were being transported. The 
Russians rejected three names on our list; two were 
those of Englishmen born in Spain who did not appear 
to belong to any political party. The third, to my 
amazement, was Geoffrey Marshall! I looked into the 
matter and discovered that Marshall was persona non 
grata at the Russian Embassy. Just why, I never knew, 
but it was clear that he was no communist. 

Towards the end of the war we were given further 
evidence of the fact that Marshall was a romantic 
liberal whose prestige in the fleet and influence among 
the sailors irritated the communists. By then they con- 
trolled the Military Intelligence Services, and for some 
time we had been noting the disappearances of per- 
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sons who opposed communist policy. Marshall was 
one of them, and while strolling through the streets of 
Barcelona one day he was picked up and imprisoned 
in the Fortress of Monjuich. When he was released 
later on it was due to the efforts of the British Embassy. 

After the Spanish Civil War had ended Marshall 
served his country in various capacities, always on of- 
ficial or military missions. One of these took him to 
France, where, thanks to his intervention, dozens of 
Spanish Republicans were released from concentration 
camps, and he was able to obtain residence in England 
for many of them. During World War II Marshall, 
then almost sixty, voluntarily re-enlisted in the Royal 
Navy Volunteer Reserve. He was put in command of a 
fleet of landing craft, and was one of the first to disem- 
bark in North Africa. There he discovered many of 
his former comrades of the Spanish Republican fleet, 
still in concentration camps. He was able to obtain their 
liberation and he manned one of the allied bases on 
the coast of Algiers with some of these Spaniards. 


Thanks to his material and moral aid many were able 
to move on to other countries when the conflict ended. 

In 1946 Marshall, tired and ill, went to live in Wales 
on board a small yacht which he had purchased and 
outfitted as a home for himself. From there, until the 
end of his days, he labored incessantly so that his coun- 
try could make some amends for the injustice done 
Spain, writing innumerable articles and speaking in 
public whenever the opportunity presented itself. He 
was proud that many of his friends were Spanish exiles, 
especially so of the fact that his own son-in-law was 
one of them. His infinite generosity was never ex- 
hausted, and even when he knew that death was sig- 
nalling to him he went right on giving advice and help 
to all of our compatriots who appealed to him. 

For all of this many tears will be shed by Spaniards, 
scattered throughout the world, over the death of 
Geoffrey Norton Marshall, whose best friends knew 
him as “Pepe el Inglés.” 


PEDRO MARCOS 


A LETTER TO SENATOR WAYNE MORSE 


May 23, 1958 
Senator Wayne Morse 


U. S. Senate Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Morse: 

I address myself to you in your capacity as Chairman 
of a Senate Committee investigating the circumstances 
surrounding Vice-President Nixon’s recent Latin Ameri- 
can tour. 

It is indeed instructive to read the Vice-President’s 
post-tour comments on the wisdom of avoiding support 
for Latin-American dictatorships—particularly because, 
in the past, Mr. Nixon has been associated in both 
domestic and foreign eyes with the most vicious type of 
McCarthyist “smear” politics directed against almost 
any figure in American politics who might be considered 
to be to the left of the Republican Party’s most con- 
servative wing. Even a late conversion is welcome! 

About a year ago, I had occasion to point out, in 
a letter to the local press, the probable bitter results 
of American support for such dictators as Venezuela’s 
Pérez Jiménez, whom I designated by name. I now 
hope that your committee, being concerned with Latin 
affairs, may properly extend its analysis to our relations 
with Spain itself. There, we are repeating on a mas- 
sive scale every single mistake of which we have been 
guilty in Latin America—and much more. I am privi- 
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leged to receive reports (which are readily available to 
any interested American) which emanate from inside 
Spain, and which tell of a daily growing anti-American- 
ism. It is generally believed that the Franco regime will 
fall in the near future. When it collapses, the United 
States will be considered to have prolonged its life 
and made its departure more painful. I am reminded 
of a letter to the magazine IBERICA from a Spanish 
exile in France who tried to sell that anti-Franco maga- 
zine to his fellow exiles. He wrote that it was almost im- 
possible to persuade anyone to even read anything 
which came from the United States. I have before me 
another letter, proclaiming bitterly that Spaniards in- 
tend, in the near future, to be rid of Franco “whether 
America likes it or not”. (This latter from inside 
Spain). For the first time in many years, the clandestine 
Communist Party in Spain is able to gather a measure 
of popular support, and that on the basis of its oppo- 
sition to Americans. 

I could expand this type of comment indefinitely, 
but I feel sure that you are familiar with the facts. Your 
Committee’s investigation of our relations with the 
Latin world gives it an unusual opportunity to expose 
the tragic blunder of our economic, military and moral 
support of the Franco regime. 


Respectfully yours, 
PIERSON OSTROW 
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JUAN RAMON JIMENEZ 


Victoria Kent 


The greatest contemporary Spanish poet, a landmark 
among the great literary figures of the world, has 
died; one of those spirits whose luminosity, like that 
of the stars, will go on shining for centuries, has gone; 
one of the most austere figures, one of the purest 
minds of Spain, is no more. 

We will not try to analyze his literary work or em- 
phasize his poetic values here; they have long since 
been duly consecrated, both nationally and interna- 
tionally, and to insist on them would be but to re- 
peat what goes on vibrating in the ears of all. But it 
is perhaps of interest to relate, however briefly, some- 
thing which could be lost with the death of such a 
figure: something of his life as a man; some facets of 
his life as a little known citizen of Spain. 


Without retracing the course of his youth, we 
should note his earliest contacts in Madrid. Reasons 
of health brought him in touch with Dr. Luis Si- 
marro, Professor of Experimental Psychology at the 
University of Madrid. With him Juan Ramon lived 
for many years, and it was he, Dr. Simarro, who 
introduced him to the Institucién Libre de Ensenanza, 
the educational center which had as its objective the 
orientation of thought toward free research within a 
severe discipline of logic. The poet entered the [nsti- 
tucién, submitting himself to its discipline and direc- 
tion. He went on frequent excursions with D, Fran- 
cisco Giner, the soul of the Jnstitucién, visiting many 
old corners of Spain. Perhaps it was then that he 
arrived at his conclusion that “the people have an 
instinctive refinement.” 

Of Juan Ramon are these words also: “It was in 
the Institucién Libre de Eensenanza that the union 
was forged between the popular and the aristocratic 
—the aristocratic of the mind, remember.” 

During eight or ten years the poet’s production 
was largely inspired by children. Of Platero y yo, 
that incomparable gem of which we have spoken in 
these pages on another occasion, the poet once said, 
“It was D. Francisco Giner who gave Platero its 
first and most decisive impulse.” 

When the Residencia de Estudiantes was.founded 
he was one of its first resident students, and there 
he spent five years, leaving it only to marry she who 
became his one and only devoted collaborator, Zeno- 
bia Camprubi. 

Once again must we emphasize that Juan Ramén 
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was not a political man; no one should try to ascribe 
such a character to him. On the other hand we must 
emphasize that he was always on the side of popular 
reason, of all that was of the people. Pages and pages 
could be filled in tracing his life’s course, but as 
this is not possible we will limit ourselves to citing 
some lines from his last speech, delivered in the 
Residencia de Estudiantes in June, 1936, only a few 
days before the outbreak of the military rebellion: 

“War always begins with lack of love and mutual 
understanding . . . Not only is it the responsibility 
of the governors but also of the governed, because 
if the governed helped those who govern to place the 
things that love and understanding engender within 
the reach of all, then the exploiters, who would re- 
duce the people to the likeness and image of their 
own base instincts, would not be able to do anything 
with them.” 

A voluntary exile from Franco Spain, this Spain 
could not bring him back except in death; this is all 
that a dictatorship can recover of a free man. 

A Spanish conscience and a life’s conduct that are 
crystal clear have gone, but they will remain as a 
living lesson for the generations to come. 
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Editorial 


THE INNOVATION OF A SPEECH 


General Franco’s speech read before his Cortes war- 
rants comment, if only because of the one innovation 
which differentiates it from so many other speeches 
delivered on similar occasions in the past. The in- 
novation was this: his expressed assurances that it 
was his personal decision to exercise the dictatorship 
for life, that his reign was to last as long as his own 
existence. He went even further, challenging destiny 
itself by affirming that “the regime will succeed it- 
self.” Without this innovation the speech would not 
have warranted more than a word of comment: 
Franco is repeating himself. For in reality the speech 
was but a reiteration of his thread-bare theories of 
twenty-two years ago. 

Two events provoked the unexpected and oppor- 
tunistic affirmation of General Franco: one, the re- 
cent events in Algeria; two, the activities of the hope- 
ful monarchists. The military rebellion in Algeria 
took place on May 13; diplomatic observers and 
others had seen it coming. General Franco read his 
speech on May 17. The Algerian outbreak gave 
Francoist foreign policy one of its best opportunities 
to play its North African cards. Should things go 
well, General Franco might have an opportunity to 
make up for the prestige lost in Morocco. These cal- 
culations might be erroneous, but at least they per- 
mitted speculation as to the scope of international 
possibilities and their repercussions on the precarious 
internal siutation in Spain. 

The occasion was a propitious one for the clear- 
ing up of ambiguities with respect to Spain’s future, 
to re-affirm the stability of the regime, to offer as- 
surances as to the guidance of the Spanish ship of 
state, and to serve notice that the folly of permitting 
the slightest political change in Spain would not be 
committed. 

The monarchists, who based their ingenuous hopes 
on the Caudillo’s help in enthroning the Pretender, 
believed, even while divided among themselves, that 
they would see their aspirations realized within a 
short period of time. Some were prepared to accept 
Franco as Generalissimo of the Armed Forces, others 
desired an absolutist monarchy, others aspired for an 
unencumbered monarchy and still others a constitu- 
tional monarchy. Each group dreamt that General 
Franco would facilitate their admission to the Royal 
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Palace. The speech disillusioned them, demolished 
their hopes, and in truth they have reason to be dis- 
couraged. Franco, who had led them on to an- 
ticipate a forthcoming realization of their fondest 
hopes, has now slammed the gates of the Royal Pal- 
ace and locked them with a double-lock. Of course 
one can never be sure of the future, but this is the 
situation today. 

Now it would seem that the monarchists are be- 
ginning to react from this blow, and this is only na- 
tural. It is the natural defense stimulated by the in- 
stinct for self-preservation. The monarchists are the 
only ones threatened by General Franco’s declara- 
tions, because they are the only ones who need his 
help. 

What effect did the speech have on the liberal and 
republican opposition? No genuinely liberal and dem- 
ocratic group can or does expect anything of General 
Franco, but these elements did see in the monarchist 
activities a possible step toward their own goal. Thus 
the law of least resistance exercised its paralyzing ef- 
fect on the democratic-republican opposition. 

It would be ingenuous, no matter how little ac- 
customed one were to political dispute and how little 
one knew of the present situation in Spain, to think 
that the true opposition expected anything of Franco, 
still it must be recognized that the first effect of the 
speech was a depressing one. We say was, because 
now closer contacts are being made between the dif- 
ferent groups of the opposition. In brief, what we 
call the “innovation” of the speech was in truth bene- 
ficial for the real opposition to Franco which, with- 
out losing sight of possible new monarchist tactics, 
realizes that the only thing that can end a regime 
is the tenacious and effectively implemented efforts 
by related energies in the same direction. 

It is not our conviction that General Franco’s 
clearcut affirmation will be or can be sustained; we 
may well see a modification of that seemingly irre- 
vocable decision in the not so distant future. We 
might see the simulacrum of a monarchist restoia- 
tion in the entrance into the Palace of the Orient 
of a prisoner in white gloves. This could happen, but 
it could also happen that the true opposition to Fran- 
co could fortify itself, relegating to limbo the law of 
least resistance. 
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FRANCO: CAUDILLO FOR LIFE? 


This time rumors had reached the boiling point. The 
“statesmen of the cafe” knew everything that was 
going to happen, down to the most minute details. But 
on May 17, when Franco made his speech at the open- 
ing of the Cortes, the expectant ones and optimists saw 
their illusions collapse. 

Among the Procuradores (i.e., members of the Cor- 
tes, al] of whom are in office through appointment) 
who applauded the promulgation of the “XII prin- 
ciples of the National Movement” were conspirators of 
the day before. The Caudillo felt quite secure. In con- 
nivance with Carrero Blanco, President of the Cortes, 
he had prepared his little program so as to definitively 
shelve the troublesome “26 points” of the Falange. 
Above all was it to be firmly established that he, Franco, 
“aware of his responsibility before God and_ before 
History” would not abandon office. Several days earlier, 
at a meeting of the Council of Ministers, the Caudillo 
had intimidated his more or less loyal collaborators by 
saying to them, in peremptory tone: “You can deny 
those tales about my resigning from office. You can say 
that neither do I have prostate trouble, nor do I have 
liver trouble, nor am I going to Switzerland. I shall re- 
main here as long as I live.” 

Proof of his indomitable will to continuity is to be 
found not only in the line of his speech in which he 
said “‘the regime succeeds itself,” but also in the “12 
point program,” a sort of Falangist cover-all torn apart 
and then patched together again with remnants of 
cheap contrivances, also in the preparation of an insti- 
tutional legal corps (which with as much medieval mys- 
ticism as ignorance of juridical science they will keep on 
calling a “Fuero” or “Bill of Rights”) in the hands of 
Lopez Rodo, right-hand man of Carrero Blanco and 
a prominent member of Opus Dei. 

The temporarily disgruntled ones now bend their 
knees to receive new favors from the Caudillo: among 
them are Ruiz Jiménez, former Minister of Education; 
Miguel Primo de Rivera, former Ambassador to Lon- 
don; General Garcia Valifio, former Resident General 
in Tetuan, and many others now included in the Na- 
tional Council of the Falange (of which it only retains 
the name and the inferior rhetoric) along with indus- 
trialists of stature, clergy and conservatives. This is the 
“Movement which succeeds the Movement.” 
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POWER AND FOREIGN POLICY 

The Caudillo is fully aware of the fact that if he is 
to cling to power he must resort to anything and every- 
thing. And this “everything” could well include new 
and unforeseen pirouettes in foreign policy. 

Though his speech of May 17 gave little encourage- 
ment to the Arab countries, Spanish policy has shown 
itself to be somewhat more flexible in this respect since 
then. The trip to Cairo made by Sr. Ullastres, Minister 
of Commerce, the stop-over in Madrid made by the 
Minister of Foreign Relations of the United Arab Re- 
public on his way back from a Latin American trip, and 
revived talk of a possible visit by Colonel Nasser to 
Madrid in the fall, are all quite eloquent symptoms 
of this change. Furthermore, after Madrid’s having em- 
phatically proclaimed last month that Cape Juby in 
Southern Morocco was a Spanish military base, Spanish 
troops were silently withdrawn from that area. The 
Madrid Government has concluded that it will have to 
quarter troops in Rio de Oro and the citadels of Ceuta 
and Melilla. 

Of course, the developments in France can influence 
the Caudillo’s foreign policy. Since the “Coup of Al- 
giers’ of May 13, Spanish diplomacy has veiled its 
hopes for the triumph of the French rightists with a 
foreign policy marked by the greatest prudence. The 
press has also received instructions to observe such a 
prudence. However at the moment of writing Madrid 
officials are having trouble in hiding their jubilation 
over the political developments in France, which are 
regarded as one more example of the “inefficiency and 
decadence of parliamentarianism.” On the other hand 
military men and governmental officials of all types 
cannot help but regard with nostalgic pleasure the spec- 
tacle of military men intervening in politics in order to 
impose a solution. Officials here are not mistaken when 
they suspect that what has taken place in the neighbor- 
ing country has somewhat lowered the morale of some 
vacillators within the democratic opposition in Spain. 

In a quasi-official manner (though still official), the 
men in power in Spain have not been totally uncon- 
nected with certain aspects of French politics. The 
““Poujadiste” deputies, for instance, were afforded every 
sort of facility during their stays in Madrid and Bar- 
celona. One of them, M. Gaston Berthomieu, met in 
Barcelona with an emissary of the “Committee of 
Public Health of Algeria,” the “bearer of an order of 
mission signed by General Salan.” This the extreme 
right-wing French deputy himself announced to every- 
one who would listen to him before he returned to 
France. 


A FEW POINTS WON ...NOW 


There can be no doubt but that the Caudillo and his 
retinue have managed to win a few points, largely be- 
cause of the disunity of the opposition. The liberal 
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monarchists who had hoped for miracles felt themselves 
to have been betrayed, and some even interpreted the 
interviews held by Don Juan in New York with Cardinal 
Spellman and Mr. Farley, the Coca Cola king, which 
were made much of by the ultra-conservative monar- 
chists here, as a step backward from their goal. 

The members of the Unién Nacional (a rightist op- 
position group made up of military men, about ten 
bankers, various magistrates, etc., to which I referred 
in last month’s report) are feeling let down by the 
reply received from the Socialist party, which refused 
to lend them support unless they would bind themselves 
to holding general and free elections once Franco is 
out of office. On the other hand many Socialists who 
believed in all good faith that Franco was going to 
leave the Pardo “for good,” are now feeling betrayed. 
Then there is Ridruejo’s group, Accién Social y Demo- 
cratica, which is in disagreement with the Unién Na- 
cional group; the former prefers to establish closer con- 
tacts with the various sectors of Christian democracy. 

You will say that all of this is a hurly burly of con- 
fusion, but it is my duty to write everything that I 
know, though it be not very pleasant or clear. 


THE OPPOSITION REACTS 


Yet all is not on the negative side. The boycott of the 
public transportation services held early in May was a 
real success in all areas except for the outer reaches 
of Alcala and Penalver Boulevards. The Toledo and 
Princesa bridges, the streets of Embajadores, Cuatro 
Caminos, etc., were invaded between seven and nine 
o'clock in the morning by a multitude of people who 
went to work on foot and were visibly jubilant. Prac- 
tically no work was done on any construction projects 
during the entire day of May 5. The government's 
counter-propaganda, designed to depict this demon- 
stration as being of communist origin, had no success 
in Madrid. 

Opposition among Catholic groups has also made sub- 
stantial headway, in a less spectacular but no less effec- 
tive way. The so-called “New University Left,” which 
is headed by distinguished Catholics, but also directed 
by those that are not, has begun to show signs of exist- 
ence. Notable in this connection also were the declara- 
tions made by the former Mayor of Florence, Sr. La 
Pira, which were published on the first page of the 
Catholic journal of Barcelona, Ciervo. 

And, finally, the “Christian Democratic Union,” 
which is said to include Srs. Jiménez Fernandez, and 
Gil Robles among its members, has come to an agree- 
ment with the Ridruejo-led group, Accién Social y 
Democratica, to formulate a common program envisag- 
ing a provisional government which would not break 
with the present “legality” of the realm, but which 
would bind itself to hold elections within three years, 
establish a juridical statute for the political parties and 
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guarantee freedom of opinion. These groups, which 
invite the collaboration of others, call themselves “‘ac- 
cidentalists” in the matter of the future form of gov- 
ernment, but they prefer a democratic monarchy. 

Finally, as a reflection of the crisis of conscience af- 
fecting all sectors of Spanish Catholicism, there is the 
petition addressed to the Minister of the Army by 
fifty priests in defense of the forty-four University stu- 
dents imprisoned last December. Though very respect- 
fully worded, this document explains that the impri- 
soned students are victims rather than culprits, and it 
warns of the possible repercussions in the student world 
of a condemnatory sentence. The first to sign the docu- 
ment was Dr. Zaragiieta, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Madrid and Academician; the second, 
Father Sopena, rector of the University Church and 
Academician; in short, all of the most outstanding mem- 
bers of the clergy who are connected with the Uni- 
versity are included among the signers. A well-known 
priest whose name I do not wish to disclose, but who 
has made himself much loved by his work among the 
laboring classes of Vallecas, was unable to sign the 
letter because the hierarchical superior of his order, the 
Society of Jesus, forbade him to do so. But everyone 
knows that his heart and soul are with the signers and 
with all the just causes of the Spanish people. 
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THE IRON HAND GRASPS 

These and other similar petitions are of great value 
as statements of position, but they do not seem to soften 
the attitude of those in government who exercise the 
iron hand. During the last few days alone the “special 
services” of the famous Colonel Aymar (Head of the 
“Tribunal for the Repression of Freemasonry and Com- 
munism”) and the so-called “Social-Political” brigade 
of the police have arrested over twenty students, and 
I do not know if at the moment of writing the appetite 
of the police has yet been sated. 

It seems that a delegation from the Coordinating 
Secretariat of National Unions of Students, composed of 
two members, Juan Barros of Chile and Peter Reiser 
of Switzerland, came to Madrid in order to prepare a 
report on the situation of the students in Spain. Al- 
ready in Paris Juan Barros was under the surveillance 
of some of the agents who work there at the orders of 
the Franco police, and reports had been relayed to 
Madrid of contacts made by this young man with other 
students, both French and Spanish, who were disap- 
proved of by the paid hirelings of General Camilo Alon- 
so Vega, Minister of the Interior. The Direction of the 
S.E.U. (Falangist student syndicate) had refused to ap- 
prove Barros’ visit to Spain as a member of the delega- 
tion, but the COSEC in turn had refused to recognize 
this refusal. 

The two delegates duly arrived in Madrid and held 
meetings with S.E.U. leaders and with the delegate of 
the Associations of the “Movement” (Falange), Sr. 
Fraga Iribarne, a man who years ago devised ingenious 
theories of state but who today serves with a devotion 
worthy of better causes the “State of the XII points.” 
But as the two foreign delegates had not come to Spain 
merely to receive official reports and attend gatherings 
in their honor they also met with students in their 
centers of education and with members of the political 
groups of the University, particularly with members 
of the Union de Estudiantes Democraticos and Agru- 
pacién Socialista Universitaria. Perhaps these meetings 
were held too openly, but be that as it may, the Hotel 
Nacional, where the two foreign delegates were staying, 
was subjected to police surveillance. When, on May 20, 
a student, Carlos Zayas, left the hotel he was pounced 
on by the police of the “Politico-social” brigade. Zayas 
tried to escape on his motorcycle, there were blows, but 
all was in vain. The real blows came later in the cells 
of the Security headquarters. (The Director General can 
go right on summoning American newspapermen and 
assuring them that the prisoners are never touched. As 


long as the journalists believe it . .. what difference 
does it make!) 


EXPULSIONS AND ARRESTS 


Sr. Zayas’ arrest was followed by that of other students 
belonging to the Agrupacién Socialista Universitaria, 
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among them Sr. Bernardo Pejia, delegate of the Coilege 
of Economic Sciences, and Sr. Tortella, until last month 
delegate of the Law College. Sr. Barros, the Chilian 
visitor, was ordered to leave the country within twenty- 
four hours, which he naturally did, and Peter Reisner, 
the Swiss delegate, left Spain a few hours later as a 
gesture of protest against the intolerance of the Fran- 
coist authorities. Sr. Fraga, to whom the COSEC dele- 
gates complained before leaving the country, ignored 
the matter, but on the other hand he proceeded to col- 
laborate in framing Sr. Tortella on charges of editing 
a bulletin for the socialist students. 

On the 25th of May the Syndical Chamber of the 
Law students convened to protest over what had hap- 
pened; two days later the Syndical Chamber of Eco- 
nomic Sciences decided to organize a movement of soli- 
darity with the imprisoned students. On that same 
Saturday there was a detonation in the headquarters 
of the S.E.U. in the Law College, which could well 
have been perpetrated by the police. This incident served 
in turn as a pretext for more arrests, which have now 
spread to the Schools of Engineering, beginning with 
the arrest of Sr. Moliner. And—what a familiar phe- 
nomenon in Spain by now!—one of those imprisoned 
belongs to a highly unleftish family: Juan Manuel 
Kindelan, nephew of the General of the same name 
who formerly collaborated with Franco and today plays 
a part in monarchist conspiracies. The young Kinde- 
lan, a delegate of the College of Mines who is very 
much beloved by his comrades, had succeeded in keep- 
ing free until then of the persecution to which he is 
now the object. 

More arrests have taken place, but as yet names and 
details are not known. 

To crown this so democratic climate comes insistent 
talk of the approaching trial of Dionisio Ridruejo, Tier- 
no Galvan, Menchaca and others, which has been pend- 
ing for a year now. It appears that the State is demand- 
ing sentences of 25 and 30 years. However, it is far 
easier to arrest people than it is to institute trials. What 
has happened, for example, to the charges lodged 
against Javier Pradera, Sanchez Drago and others? 
What would happen should an obedient court impose 
severe sentences on the much respected Professor Tierno 
Galvan and Dionisio Ridruejo, for example? 

True, were the Caudillo to give reign to his impulses 
he would not be inclined toward clemency. His personal 
aversion to Ridruejo dates from way back. In 1936, 
only a few months after having had himself named 
Chief of a potential state in Burgos, General Franco 
was confronted by Dionisio Ridruejo, then Director of 
the Falange, who obliged him to alter the draft of a 
speech under the threat of a general strike. This sort 
of thing is rarely pardoned, even by one who believes 
himself to be invested by Divine Providence. 


Madrid, June 1, 1958 TELMO LORENZO 
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MORE ARRESTS AND 
TORTURES OF STUDENTS 


The Research and Information 
Committee of COSEC (Coordinat- 
ing Secretariat of the National Stu- 
dent Unions) appointed a Commis- 
sion of three members to prepare 
a report on the student situation in 
Spain. These members were Mir- 
iam McReynolds, of the U.S.A., 
Juan Barros, of Chile, and Peter 
Reiser of Switzerland. 

Their visas were granted by the 
Spanish Government. Because of fi- 
nancial difficulties the group was 
reduced to two members, Juan 
Barros and Peter Reiser. 

The representatives arrived in 
Madrid on May 16. They visited 
SEU (Falangist Student £yndicate) 
headquarters, and were able to hold 
interviews with many student rep- 
resentatives. However they were 
unable to see the national head of 
the SEU, and the minor function- 
aries fearing responsibilities in this 
matter, the visiting COSEC dele- 
gates were taken to see Sr. Fraga 
Iribarne, National Delegate of Fa- 
lange Associations, who promised to 
make all necessary arrangements to 
facilitate the visitors in carrying out 
their investigations. 

In spite of this special and offi- 
cial authorization, that very after- 
noon a student who called upon the 
two visitors in the Hotel Nacional 
was arrested by two members of the 
secret police who had been eaves- 
dropping on the visitors and their 
guests in the lobby of the Hotel. 
The student resisted arrest and was 
brutally beaten up by the armed po- 
lice who arrived to assist the secret 
agents in making the arrest. The 
young man shouted to passersby, 
“Tell Sr. Barros in the Hotel Na- 
cional that they have arrested Car- 
los Zayas.” 

The police dragged him into the 
doorway of 116 Atocha Street where 
he was violently hurled on the floor 
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and pummelled until the*poli¢e, van , 
arrived and removed him to Secur-: ~ 


Tas 


ity headquarters. 

There the young student was sub- 
jected to electric torture (a fact 
acknowledged by Sr. Fraga Iribarne 
himself) and forced to reveal the 
names of students guilty of belong- 
ing to illegal associations or of hav- 
ing been in touch with the COSEC 
representatives. Immediately there- 
after all of these students were like- 
wise arrested and subjected to tor- 
ture. 

About twenty students were ar- 
rested, among them Bernardo Pejfia. 
a student in the V Course of Eco- 
nomic Science and delegate to the 
SEU from the College of Political 
and Economic Science, and Gabriel 
Tortella, of the Law College. 

Because of Gabriel Tortella’s 
prestige among his comrades for his 
uncompromising conduct, the Syn- 
dical Chamber of the Law College 
declared itself in permanent session 
on May 24. The meeting was at- 
tended by many students not be- 
longing to this body and members 
of the Permanent Commission of the 
Junta of Delegates, and it was re- 
solved to demand an explanation 
from the authorities for these ar- 
rests. 

In the meantime a bomb explod- 
ed in the SEU headquarters of the 
College of Law which resulted in 
broken windows and damaged fur- 
niture, but no one was injured. 

On Tuesday, May 27, Pedro Ra- 
mén Moliner, 24 year old industrial 
engineer, was arrested. At the same 
time police tried to arrest Juan Ma- 
nuel Kindelan, delegate of the 
School of Engineers and Mines, and 
one of the most prominent student 
leaders, but the police did not find 
him at home. 

As to the foreign delegates, on 
May 22 Juan Barros was given or- 
ders to leave the country within 24 
hours; no reasons were offered. The 
two representatives left on the 23rd. 

To date the SEU has not sent 
the promised report on the arrest of 
Carlos Zayas to the COSEC. Neither 
has the COSEC received the letter 
which the SEU had promised which 
was to explain the reasons for the 
measures taken with respect to the 
COSEC representative, Sr. Barros. 


“ELECTIONS"™ % <4 A, 


General Humberto Delgado cam- 
paigned in all good faith as an op- 
position candidate in the recent elec- 
tions in Portugal. The: Manifesto 
which he submitted to: his country- 
men was balanced, serene and con- 
structive. It. revealed the maturity 
of a man who has lived through 
the turbulent times. in Portugal 
when Salazar emerged as dictator. 

Appreciating the fact that the 
tranquility and order of the ceme- 
tery which has characterized his 
country during the thirty years of 
the Salazar dictatorship have been 
at the expense of the sterilization 
and degradation of his people, he 
has bravely taken on the dangers 
involved in opposing that dictator- 
ship and has presented himself as 
a democratic candidate for the 
Presidency. 

It would be hard to imagine such 
a candidacy winning in an election 
held under the rigid controi of ‘the 
Salazar dictatorship, but the 25% 
of the votes won by General Delga- 
do should be regarded as a veritable 
triumph. Morally speaking, the 
people of Portugal have elected Gen- 
eral Humberto Delgado as_ their 
President. Their decision to take the 
road to freedom is clear. 





SPAIN RETREATS 
FROM CAPE JUBY 


The Spanish Ambassador in Rabat, 
Sr. Alcover y Sureda, has advised 
King Mohammed V of the Madrid 
Government’s decision to withdraw 
the Spanish garrison of 1500 troops 
stationed at Villa Bens, Cape Juby 
(Southern Morocco). 

According to a spokesman of the 
Palace, the Spanish diplornat also 
stated that his government was pre- 
pared to cede all the administrative 
buildings of Villa Bens to the Mo- 
roccan authorities. No date was set 
or details arranged for these .op- 
erations. In Rabat it is believed 
that the evacuation from Cape Juby 
will be followed’ by the withdrawal 
of all Spanish military personnel re- 
maining at various points of North- 
ern Morocco. 





FRANCO'S SPEECH 


May 16th marked the opening of the sixth legislative 
period of Franco’s “Cortes”. The following paragraphs 
are transcribed from speeches delivered on this .occa- 
sion by the President of the Cortes, Sr. Esteban Bilbao, 
and by General Franco himself. 

First to speak was Sr. Bilbao, who said, in part: 
“In this first session I wish to explain the differences 
between this Cortes and the former parliaments.” Then, 
referring to a famous phrase: “I salute you, young de- 
mocracy,” spoken by Gonzalo Bravo, Minister under 
Queen Isabella II, in the Royal Theater after the 


routing of the Carlist absolutists over a hundred years | 


ago, Sr. Bilbao said, “With more reason do I now salute 
in you. the. most authentic democracy” ... “The direct 
democracy which you exercise without the interposi- 
tion of political parties, and which, in being of the 
people and for the people, constitutes the most whole- 
some and honorable democracy.” 

At the end of his speech Sr. Bilbao offered assurances 
that “The Franco regime is not a dictatorship, but it 
signifies the defense of order, of peace, of justice and 
of freedom.” He asked those present “always to main- 
tain: your sworn loyalty to the Caudillo, so that no one 
can take from us the glory of having made the Spain 
that is great, united and orderly . . .” 

Right afterwards General Franco gave his speech, 
which lasted 85 minutes. After asserting that “the un- 
dertaking achieved by the ‘National Movement’ is the 
most profound and transcendental undertaking of our 
contemporary history,” he devoted other paragraphs 
to weighing the effectiveness of the new political sys- 
tem which “had gathered up the remnants of a bank- 
rupt country”, and pointed to the achievements of his 
regime, based’ on political, religious and social unity. 


SPAIN AND MOROCCO 

A long portion of the General’s speech was devoted 
to explanations of the surrendering of the Moroccan 
Protectorate. 

“Another of the important events closely related to 
our foreign policy was the declaration of March 7, 
1956, by which, following France’s declaration, we 
recognized the independence of our former protec- 
torate in the Northern and Southern zones of Morocco. 
Errors that were not of our making had disturbed the 
spirits of the Moroccan people, inflaming a natural 
feeling for independence which precipitated a process 
which would have revealed itself in any case in due 
time. 

“The unilateral determination of the other Protector 
nation (i.e., France) to declare the independence of 
the Moroccan nation constituted a real fact which could 
not be ignored.” 
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“The publication of the” French nation’s decision 
obliged us to make a decision. This was the same kind 
of foreign conduct which had once forced us to implant 
the Protectorate.” 

“There was no more than one aad to take, which 
was the one that Spain took, and which was in con- 
sonance with the traditional position of Spain . . .” 


“OUR REGIME SUCCEEDS ITSELF” 
Franco had this to say on the subject of the succession 
to his regime: 

“We must keep in mind the fact that in its Article 
9 the Law of Succession established that in order to 
occupy the office of Chief of State as King or Regent, 
one must vow to uphold the fundamental laws of the 
Kingdom and the principles of the National Movement. 

“.. . attempts have been made to assign the most 
brilliant results achieved during these years in the gov- 
erning and resurgence of the country to some excep- 
tional personal endowments and virtues which must 
disappear with my own person, thus trying to link the 
existence of the regime with my physical life. It is the 
Law of Succession, precisely, which, leading the way, 
clearly establishes the regulated succession of persons, 
at the service of the permanence and stability of the 
regime. 

“Our régime lives on itself, it expects nothing out- 
side of itself, it succeeds itself ong there is no prepara- 
tion for any other successions.” 

At the end of the speech everyone stood up while 
General Franco promulgated the new fundamental law 
of State, based on the 12 points which are the prin- 
ciples of the Falange. 

These principles specify that “the political form of 
Spain is a traditional, Catholic, social and representa- 
tive monarchy within. the unalterable permanence of 
the principles of the Movement.” The Chief of State 
who is to succeed Franco is to have to swear loyalty 
to these principles . . 

The new “Fundamental Law of the Kingdom” seems 
to be a negation of the demands of Don Juan, and an 
encouragement to the Falangists, already so demoralized 
and disintegrated. 


THE FOREIGN PRESS 
The Parisian newspaper, Le Monde, had the following 
to say about Franco’s speech, in its editorial of May 20: 

“Those who would have believed for one instant that 
General Franco could bring about ‘a coup d’état against 
himself’? in the Cortes—we quote the words used by 
La Vanguardia of Barcelona—were singularly disillu- 
sioned. The copious speech delivered by the Caudillo 
before a hall sparkling with uniforms, is not without 
interest; but, in reality, he did no more than repeat 
the doctrine elaborated a long time ago. 

“General Franco has expressed it well: ‘Our regime 
lives on itself, it expects nothing from outside of itself, 
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it will succeed itself and no other successions are pre- 
pared. We are not a parenthesis or a dictatorship be- 
tween two periods as the adversaries pretend. We con- 
stitute a veritable historic rectification, a new order, 
fruit of the Spanish genius, created by our Movement 
of 1936 in an hour of complete failure of the old 
systems...” 

In its edition of May 20 the Daily Telegraph of Lon- 
don in an article by its Madrid correspondent had this to 
say about the speech: 

“The Law promulgated by General Franco tries to 
satisfy both monarchists and members of the Falange. 






‘For the former ‘he thakés:it' clear’ that ‘Spain iw legally 


a monarchy and that eventually she will havea mon- 
arch, and for the Falangists he makes it clear that the 
eventual monarch, no matter who he may be, will 
have to swear an oath of loyalty to the principles of 
the party. 

“He stated that ‘this was necessary as protection 
against the possibility that the old band of politicians 
abroad might try to use the period of transition toward 
the monarchy as a springboard which would bring back 
once again the detestable systems, which we fortunately 
have shed’.” 


PARISH PRIEST CONFINED FOR 
SERMON ATTACKING REPRESSIONS . 


On Sunday, May 11, Father Carlos Martin Castaneda, 
parish priest of the town of Campuzano; province. of 
Santander, preached a sermon at each of the three 
masses held during the day. At the end of the day the 
Vicar-General of the diocese issued orders, which were 
immediately executed, for the priest’s confinement in 
the Monastery of Cobreces. The complete text of Father 
Castaneda’s sermon follows: 


“Dearly beloved parishioners: many centuries ago, al- 
together twenty centuries, a prodigious man appeared 
in old Israel, who besides being a man was God. He was 
called, and He is called, Jesus. And one day these 
words, theretofore unknown, sprang from His lips: 
COME UNTO ME ALL YE THAT LABOR AND 
ARE HEAVY LADEN AND I WILL GIVE YOU 
REST. (Matthew XI: 28). 

“And throughout the hundreds of years of its exist- 
ence, the Church, true to its bridegroom, Christ, has 


-made this desire of the Savior its own, That is why we 


can truthfully call her the Mother Church. She has 
been on the side of all who suffer, the forgotten ones, 
even the imprisoned. (We remember the orders for the 
redemption of the captives.) In truth we may say of 
her, as Saint Paul said of himself: She is merry with 
those who laugh, and she weeps with those who suffer. 

“We, children of the Church, all of whom form a 
single body made up of various members with a single 
head, which is Christ, cannot feel sad when some or 
many of these members are glad; nor, on the other 
hand, can we be joyful when these or other members 
are suffering. 

“And today, my friends, close to us; VERY CLOSE 
TO US, there are members who are suffering, who 
are in anguish, who fear for their future and for that 
of their children . . . By now you will have guessed to 
whom I am referring: that great number of laborers 
who have been dismissed from work and who still, after 
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a week, have received no consolation or help. with 
which to remedy their sad situation. 

“These brother laborers include some sons of. our 
Parish of Campuzano. The Parish, which, let it not 
be forgotten, is the Mother Church, grieves for them, 
and, though she regrets very much that today should 
be a day of wholesome and justified gaiety (i.e., Saint 
Michael’s Day) which should not be disturbed, finds 
herself obliged to dispense on this occasion with all 
that we believe should represent our rejoicing. TODAY 
OUR HIGH MASS WILL NOT BE SUNG NOR 
WILL THE EXPECTED SERMON OF SAINT MI- 
CHAEL BE READ. 


“But charity requires even more of us: this is to 
start a collection for the benefit of our parishioners 
who are out of work today. So this collection, to which 
all Christians may contribute what they like, is opened 
as of this moment. And let it be known that it has 
already been started with a contribution of 550 pe- 
setas (about $13) which was turned over to me on 
the day of the message of the Good Shepherd. 

“Now, though I exceed my pastoral functions, I can- 
not fail to voice a protest, from this sacred. place whence 
all immoralities should be attacked, against the op- 
pressions, violences and brutalities to which our various 
brother laborers have been subjected. 

“No one who goes to confession and calls himself a 
Christian can employ evil means under the pretext of 
attaining good ends, as—and let this be quite clear— 
this is reprehensible to and condemned by Christian 
morality.” 


In commenting on Father Castaneda’s confinement, 
the Basque news bulletin OPE says, “It is supposed 
that the confinement of the preacher is a political ar- 
rest executed by means of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
(i.e. by the Church) in accordance with the terms of 
the Concordat.” 
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FIFTY SPANISH PRIESTS 





APPEAL FOR IMPRISONED STUDENTS 


TO H.E., THE MINISTER OF THE ARMY: 


The undersigned, all of whom are priests who have 
come through various ways to be associated with the 
University world, respectfully submit to Your Excel- 
lency the following brief on behalf of the students who 
were imprisoned last December and who are subject to 
the action of the “Special Court for the Repression of 
Freemasonry and‘Communism.” 

Without wishing to interfere in any way in the po- 
litical aspects of the question, all the less so in that 
we are not familiar with the specific charges lodged 
against these young men, we feel obliged to call to the 
attention of Your Excellency that which, because of 
our familiarity with the background and roots of the 
situation, we consider to be necessary from every point 
of view, not merely in order to contribute to a treatment 
of clemency for the accused ones, but, above all, to aid 
justice in making its examination and in rendering its 
decisions. 

Your Excellency, these young men are victims, not 
just culprits. They are victims of the society to which 
they belong, and which has been shocking them to 
the point of rebellion. Thus, aside from the specific 
political expression which they may have constituted, 
their actions were based on religious and social realities, 
and reflected a youthful generosity and sincerity which 
seem to require a special understanding at the time 
of passing judgment on them. 

We consider that we are to a great extent to blame 
in not having known how to orient these young people, 
and now we wish to make amends for this failure which, 
as we have said before, we share with all society, which 
has more or less consciously provoked this rebellion. 

The decisions to be handed down by the judicial au- 
thority will have evident repercussions throughout the 
ample and valiant student minority. The sentence will 
devolve more upon an atmosphere in general than upon 
a few individuals, and it will contribute either to the 
hardening of a generation that is profoundly dissatisfied, 
or to its orientation. 

In the case of these young men Military Justice will 
have its best opportunity for exercising a profound pe- 
dagogy on Spanish University life. And in this con- 
nection we venture to call to your attention, Mr. Min- 
ister, all that the Army itself, which knows these stu- 
dents through the militia, can do toward attaining the 
understanding and orienting the response which we 
have been seeking for years. 

Finally, we know that along with these students there 
are other Spaniards in prison belonging to the labor- 
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ing classes and to other elements of society, who have 
been arrested under similar circumstances. We do not 
ask a preferential treatment for the students or wish 
to overlook the other accused ones, but merely wish to 
limit ourselves to commenting on the cases with which 
we are familiar because of our University associations. 

For that reason we ask of Your Excellency: 

That all possible measures be resorted to in order to 
terminate the present situation of the imprisoned ones, 
who, though untried, must cohabit with prisoners sen- 
tenced. for common crimes. 

That a rapid solution be made to the case of these 
students so as to lessen the suffering of their families 
and their academic losses. 

We are obliged to ask these things by our priestly 
conscience, which must preach the truth, the indis- 
pensable condition for the exercise of an authentic jus- 
tice, from which basis alone is it licit for us to appeal 
for clemency. 

The brief is signed by fifty outstanding priests, includ- 
ing the following: 

JUAN ZARAGUETA, Member of the Royal Academy 
of Moral and Political Science, President of the Spanish 
Society of Philosophy, Professor of the University of 
Madrid. 

FEDERICO SOPENA, Member of the Royal Academy 
of Beaux Arts, Professor of the Conservatory, Rector 
of the University Church. 

Msgr. JOSE MARIA BULART, Parson of the Univer- 
sity City, Rector of the Church del Buen Suceso, Do- 
mestic Prelate of His Holiness, Chaplain to General 
Franco. 

V. R. Father FELIX GARCIA, Provincial of the Order 
of Saint Augustine, Rector, Church of Saint Manuel 
and Saint Benito. 

JESUS IRIBARREN, Director of the Office of Infor- 
mation of the Church. 

JAVIER M. ECHENIQUE, National Secretary of Pon- 
tifical Missionary Labors. 





FATHER LLANOS, S.]. 


It is known that this brief was written by Father Lla- 
nos, a Jesuit priest who writes in Arriba every week and 
who is known for his social work in the outskirts of 
Madrid. 

His name is not among those endorsing the document 
as the Provincial Father of the Society of Jesus forbade 
him to do so. (OPE, May 29) 
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